world war, this and a few stately homes in ring-fenced parks,
then give me defeat and a new start.

As I looked at Peacehaven I would have liked to abolish
everything in England, save A. P. Herbert and Low and
Beachcomber, and begin again.

J. B. Priestley, in his English Journey, tried to open English
eyes to these things. It is a good book, received by the majority
with that irritation which England reserves for anybody who
writes about anything other than love affairs among titled
people, but in reading it I felt that even he had quailed before
the task he set himself, had felt that the things he saw in the
slums and the manufacturing towns and in the Black Country
and the Midlands could not really be so bad as they seemed to
him. But they were and are. In England you have conditions
like these, and yet you don't use your Empire. It stretches all
over the world and you don't want anybody else to have it, yet
you leave it fallow and unexploited, so that Australia, a
continent, has fewer people than London.

I fled from Peacehaven as if the devil had been behind me.
Somewhere, I thought, there must be an end to this; on,
Stanley, on. I came to Newhaven, a dreary little port, and
found my only consolation that day in the man who ferried me
across the harbour. He earned but a few shillings a day and
had lived all his life in Newhaven, save for a few sea voyages,
but he had a clear mind and a sense of right and from his
cockleshell boat he saw the world as it was, and he was bitter
about England and Hitler. He was an Englishman.

I trailed on and came to some terrible seaside place, for all
I know it may have been called Seaford, I don't believe it had
any real existence, by this time I was probably seeing things,
and there, rather than go on and experience Eastbourne, which
I did not know but now feared, I turned tail and fled to London.
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